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State Normal School. 





The semi-annual examination of the State Nor- 
mal School commenced Saturday, March 31, and 
closed Thursday, April 5, 1849. 

Saturday was given to an examination of the Ex- 
perimental School. The pupils in this school are 
half admitted gratuitously, and half pay a tuition 
fee of five dollars per term; the tuition of the pay 
pupils defraying the whole expense of the echool.— 
The free pupils are all orphans, or half-orphans. 

Each member of the Senior Class is required to 
be, during some part of the term, a teacher in the 
Experimental School. Here he puts in practice his 
own lessons in the art of teaching, and at the same 
time exhibits his own fitness, -cr unfitness, for the 
duties of a teacher. 

We might very naturally suppose that pupils 
taught by so many different persons would be su- 
perficial in their learning. Such is not the case.— 
What is learned is thoroughly learned. -The child 
is taught to think and to reason. Questions are, 
therefore, answered, not merely by rote, but because 
the question is understood, and the why and where- 
fore of the answer known. 

We wish that all persons who doubt the utility of 
the Normal School could attend an examination of 
the Experimental Schocl. The latter is the touch- 
stone and test of the former. If the Normal schol- 
ars are not well trained end well instructed, their 
pupils would be worse trained and worse instructed. 
An evil tree will not produce goed fruit. We do 
not believe any school in the State can produce 
scholars who have made greater proficiéney in the 
seme time. It must be borne in mind, too, that 
this is not a select schocl, but a school to which or- 
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phanage and poverty are the titles to admission.— 
Girls and boys thus brought together are taugft by 
forty or fifty different teachers in succession. If the 
result is good, it can be attributed to nothing but 
the excellence of the system of instruction. We 
must therefore pronounce that system a good one 
whose proof of excellence is success. 

The examination of the Normal School com- 
menced Monday, the second of April. 

In the morning were examined a class in Alge- 
bra by Mr. Perkins, one in Reading by Miss Hance, 
and one in Rhetoric by Mr. S. T. Bowen ; and in 
the afternoon a class in Natural Philosophy by Mr. 
Clark, and one in Spelling by Mr. Eaton. 

Tuesday morning came on a class in History by 
Miss Hance, one in Intellectual Arithmetic by Mr. 
Eaton, and cne in Surveying by Mr. Perkins; and 
in the afterncon a class in Higher Arithmetic by 
Mr. Webb, and one in Music by Mr. T. H. Bowen. 

Wednesday morning, Mr. T. H. Brown had a 
class in Grammar, Mr. Clark one in Chemistry, and 
Mr. Perkins one in Algebra ; and in the afternoon, 
Mr. 8. T. Bowen one in Inteilectual Philosophy, 
and Mr. Eaton one in Physiology. 

Such is a brief programme of the Exercises. We 
have not space to comment upon the proceedings 
seriatim, and we will not undertake the invidious 
task of specifying classes, or individuals, as deserv- 
ing of particular approbation. All gave proof of 
good discipline and diligent study, and some of a 
high order of intellect, and severe application. 

The above programme for the examination does 
not show the whole course of study at the school.— 
It is the great object of the Normal School to edu- 
cate teachers for the Common Schools. All the 
pupils are, therefore, thoroughly drilled in the ele- 
mentary branchers of education, a knowledge of 
these being the initiatory steps to the Temple of 
Science. The higher branches of an English edu- 


tial to qualify the pupil to. take charge of the best 
coramon schools in the State. At this stage of pro- 
gtess the pupit is entitled te a Diploma. 

It is expected that one who has been conducted 
thus far will continue to advance; for in the path- 





way to knowledge, to halt is to retrograde. The 
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cation are pursued no further than is supposed essen-_ 
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wheels of a watch are kept smooth and bright by 
motion ; they will rust out, sooner than they will 
wear out. So with the mind ; employment gives it 
vivacity, elasticity, and strength ; it contracts rust 
by idleness and speedily decays. 

One who would teach must first know. To be 
able to teach implies the possession of superior 
knowledge. One who would be a successful teach- 
er, should, therefore, be continually adding to his 
stores of learning. 

The exercises of the examination were most a- 
greeably diversified by vocal music. The classes 
in this delightful branch of study gave ample evi- 
dence of thorough instruction in the theory of mu- 
sic, and their “concord of sweet sounds” showed 
equal ability to carry that theory into practice — 
Great credit is due to Mr. Bowen, the teacher, for 
his untiring labors in this department. 

The specimens of drawing, hung around the reci- 
tation rooms, were witnessed by hundreds of de- 
lighted visitors. The extensive collection of maps, 
executed by the students under the direction of Mr. 
Webb, attracted particular attention. 

The collection of landscapes and perspective 


” drawings was large, and many of them were beauti- 


ful and highly finished productions. They could 
not be surpassed in number, or excellence, by any 
school in the State. The exhibition fully sustainsd 
Miss Ostrom’s deservedly high character asa teach- 
er of these useful as well as ornamental branches. 

The closing exercises of Thurscay were highly 
interesting and instructive. 

Our readers will agree with us, that Mise Chaece’s 
Poem evinces rare powers of description. The 
scenes and objects described are presented to the 
mental vision with the distinctness of reality, and 
thoughts and emotions are awakened, which only 
rise at the summons of genius. 


In Mr. Fuxves’s Address we see evidence of the 
clear thinker, and ready writer. It has one rare 
merit. It is eminently suggestive. You not only 
clearly apprehend the speaker, but his thoughts 
awaken other thoughts. It is only strong and origi- 
nal minds which thus inspire and excite those who 
come within the sphere of their influence. 

The Valedictory of Mr. Surru was conceived and 
written in excellent taste. The thoughts and sen- 
timents were exactedly suited to the occasion, and 
expressed with a directness and simplicity of style 
which carried them straight to the hearis of his 
hearers. 

At the close of the exercises, Mr. Morcan, Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, made a brief ad- 
dress. He said the Normal School was to the 
teachers of the State of New-York what the West 








J Thou hast dominion,—here thy power is stayed.” 





Peint Academy has been to the Army of the United 
States. The Cadets of West Point, by their eci- 
ence, skill and cool courage, bad led our troops 
from the Rio Grande to Montery, from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico. So the Normal School would train up 
acorps of educated teachers who would speedily 
put to rout the cohorts of igaorance. We cannot 
quote the language of the Speaker, but his address 
was most felicitous in matter and manner, and sent 
a thrill of pleasure throughont the crowded audi- 
ence. 

The following was the order of Exercises: — 

Prayer—By Rev, Dr. Kir. 

Music—Cuant.—* Thy will be done.” 

Poem—By Exiza A. Cuase, of Wayre county. 

Music—Guier.—“ Does sadness preas thy sinking 
heart.” 

Address on Education—By Hon. Jerome Foner. 

Music—Gire —“ ]’il sing thy glory Freedom’s 
Land.” 

Valedictory—By Luruer L. Surru, of Oswego co. 

Awarding of Diplomas. 

Music—Panrtixc Hymy.—* When shall we mect 
again.” ‘ 

Benediction—By Rev. Dr. Wycxorr. 


——$—_— 


YERUTA; 


A LEGEND OF IRONDUQUOIT. 

Thou who art weary with the hollow pomp 
And pageantry of lite, and would’st refresh 
Thy weary spirit, go not to the strife, 
Or crowded mart, or mid the throngs of men, 
Leave thou the city’s din, the eager herd, 
Where wealth and pewel alone, find worshipper’s. 
Where toil and care fall like a deadly blight 
Upon the heart, withering its early freshness. 
Go forth into the haunts of nature. There 
The golden sunlight shall illumne thy soul ; 
The whispering winds shall fan thy brow, and through 
Thy fevered veins the tide of life ohce more 
Shall circle joyously. Thou shalt forget 

@ passions that debase humanity 
The sordid love of gain, the thirst for power, 
Envy and hate, and all that mars in man 
The image of his Maker. 


Then go forth ; 

Nor need’st thou seek in other climes, for scenes 
of aw. Thou shalt find in our own land, 
Sublimity, and glorious beauty too; 
And whether thou beholdest Nature wreathed 
Tn smiles, or meetest her in her sterner moods 
Thou it return a better—happier man. 
I’m thinking of a lovely scene, in which 
Are features grand ; aye most sublime, and now 
I recollecta legend beautiful 
And strange that has been told of that wild place. 
A bright blue bay mirrors the heavens above; 
Its waters are so quiet you might think 
Them solid crystal ; and its banks are rude 
And steep; here crowned with trees; there bare and black; 
Anon, covered with wild flowers beautiful and rare. 
On one side frowns a precipice, so grand 
And fearfully sublime, you would believe 
Two fright — it in her ieee ome 

wo fr ul chasms, severe a we 
Ofrock, yawnon you. As you pead with care 
The narrow battlement, you may look down 
On either side into these depths, and see 
Far, far below, the tops of ley trees 
Whose branches wave but with their own unrest. 
There the wild beast may prow] unharmed, for man 
Hath never trod these strange and fearful depths. 
It almost that God had made this 
To quell the pride of man, so audibly 
These rock-walled chasms say to him ; “ Thus far 
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lovely the banks with gentle slope descend 
0 
While to the north. Ontarte apaearie ie waves 
of plackd sx thosinianer 

infancy, now 
SOT ee enn ef thoceem 
And this sweet bay,—the tempest hath not power 
To rouse it into rage, but like the soul 
eS ee 
Serene, alike in sunshine, storm. 
Between it and the fitful waves of blue 
Ontario, is interposed a wall 


In years long goné, there dwelt among these scenes 
A noble gues bone, generous and free. 
No pale-browed stranger had laid waste their homes, 
No ruthless hand destroyed their hunting grounds ; 
Where now the Be oe ofa mighty city beat 
In unison with rushing.Genessee 
There stood a tangled wilderness. These shades 
ws maw with Se veers shout, and here 

y an ma’ ene gang songs 
And plucked bright flowers to dec oe raven hair. 
Here too their souls im with the deep sense 
Of present Deity, they worshipped him 
Whose voice was heard inthe dread thunder’s tone, 
Or in the murmuring rills ; whose look was seen 
In the fierce lightning’s flash, or the sweet smile 
Of flowrets fair that meekly looked to Heaven. 
Theirs was a simple faith and beautiful. 
I marvel net, that men of every clime 
In the world’s younger ycars peopled the wood 
With deities, or deemed that Naiads dwelt 
In every sparkling stream. Nor do I count 
It sin ; for we who know the better faith, 
Believe the presence of our God pervades 
The universe, and manifests itself 
In the calm silence of the forest shades, 
Or by the quiet lake, or where indeed 
The mind will cast aside the veil of sin 
And look with the clear eye of purity. 


Long time these tribes had held, a spisit looked 

On them with eyes of hate. The swift deer fled 
Beyond Ganargwa’s turbid stream, or where 

The lovely Canandaigua sleeps, and oft 

The hunter’s surest arrow sped in vain, 

In strife their bravest warriors fell ; theis chiefs 
Sickened and died beneath some dreadful plague ; 

But stranger still, at times the bay on which 

The fisher’s boat was floati g idly, foamed 

And tossed ih rage, then madly dashed + po 

The rock-girt coast, with wild and fearful roamgygemeeee 
Woe to the one who trusted to the calm; 

Was he a brave, honored and loved by all, 

So surely did the spirit breathe its curse 

Upon the bay, and then the hunter’s lodge 

Resounded with the wail of stricken ones. 


And that it wou!d not be appeased, 
Alas! the fairest of their maidens fell 
Selfimmolated onits shrine. But none 
Were found to make the fearful sacrifice, 
And still the best and bravest one and died, 
Scathed by the lightning of the Evil Eye. 


A light canoe shot swiftly o’er the bay, 
And the old woods re-echoed with a sweet 


And silvery voice, si a joyous strain. 
It was Yeruta, par ey 27 be inaids 


Her 
Her features eloquent of feelings dee; 
And powerful : ier dak end betrows eye 
Had such a mild and melting tenderness 


It won the hearts of her tribe ; blessed 
The gentle girl, and fanc Reg 
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“ A voice from the spirit land, 
It a ero mt Sen phyr's breath 
m ze rs 
In easle low and are ‘ 


Butit oth y; 
It fills my soul w 

It saith, that ere the forest fades, 
I must slumber with the dead. 


Oh! the world is full of beaut 

{t hath charmed my youthful eye, 
But the grave is dark and lonely 

I cannot, cannot die.’’ 


Again she gazed, as — her very soul 
Was centered in that look ; again bent down 
Her eager ear, as one who strives to catch 
The lingering strains of some sweet harmony, 
And then her brow grew radiant, her eye 
Kindied with rapture, and a smile of joy 
Played sweetly onherlip. Again she sung 
But now her voice was silvery and clear. 


“O mother now my spirit 

Is strong to meet my doom; 
Yeruta is the chosen, 

She fears no more the tomb. 


No longer, may her le 
Bend to the Evil he : 
Yeruta is the victam,— 

How pleasant thus to die! 


Even now in yon blue heaven 
Isee my spirit home, 

And there bright forms are beckoning me,— 
Mother, I joy to come.” 


The soul cf woman; ye have faleety said 

It is a weak a fitful thing, and hath 

No thought for deeds of daring. It is true 

It spendeth not its energies on low 

And trivial things ; but gtve to it some high 
And fitting motive, give to it a noble aim, 
And ye will find danger and death are words 
Too light for it to count; yea there is naught 
On earth that can withstand its power. 


And so 

Yeruta deemed herself the chosen 
The long expected victim, and she felt 

joy, could save a ; yet 
She knew her father’s heart not consent 
To such asacrifice ; and so she told 
Him not the fearful thoughts that filled her mind; 
But as the summer days wore on, her eyé 
aed an ty ee 
Dee upon olive c 
She felt that she must go ; then she revealed 
The of her heart, to one who long 
Had given to her a mother’ 
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Adee bane dean b they said, * 
- To meet his daughter ja the land 

And thus he pined , , But now 

‘Their corse + they knew 

Parga wy 

“ »? “ the where rest the waves.” 


Lapis anv Giwriemen:—Education is the phy- 
sical, the inaeligaet HA is satel cultivation and 


developn.ent of man. 
is the inotrament with which the mind 
the medium through which it mani- 
feats itself in this natural world. Without this in- 
strumentality and channel of communication, the 
genius, or the most brilliant intellect, could 
e nothing here. The body, therefore, though 
formed from dust, and unto to return, 
yet consecrated ss the dwelling place of the im- 
mortal spirit, and formed for its use and enjoyment, 
is an object of no ordinary inter~st,*and worthy of 
the most watchful care and solicitude. Always 
feeble and fragile in infancy, it is nevertheless capa- 
ble of attaining a high degree of comparative 
strength and , or may be consigned by 
mismanagement and neglect to imbecility, disease 
and early decay. Bestowed on us by its maker for 
wise and important purposes, we are guilty of a 
breach of trust, and dereliction of duty, if we neg- 
lect or abuee it. 7 

The fulfilment of certain Jaws and conditions is 
necessary to a full and healthful corporeal develop- 
ment. What those laws and conditions are, so far 
as they have been ascertained, is an interesting 
study not unknown in this institution ; but to ex- 
amine it in detail, would be foreign to our present 
purpose. Suffice it to say, there is no mechanism 
more curious, no truths in the whole range of 
physical science are more striking, than the 
anatomy and physiology of the human organisms 
disclose. 

Physical education devolves mostly on parents 
and guardians, and how important that they should 
understand its principles. But preceptors and 
teachers are by no means exempt from a care and 
supervision over physical well-being of those 
entrusted to their guidance. Mental energy and 
activity are immediately dependent on the health 
and tone of the body: All its functions must be well 
performed before we are at liberty to make any 
considerable requisition upon the powers of the 
mind. A teacher,. » is not expected to 
mend broken, or make new constitutions for his pu- 
pils, but is to take good care not to leave them 
worse than he finds them. 

Health is a never-failing fountain of happiness— 
disease a frightful source of misery. How many 
thousands are at:this moment withering and dying 
beneath its blighting touch. A sound constitution is 
one of the greatest blessings parents can secure to 
their children’; without that their euccees in life will 
be doubtful, 

But, without stopping to dwell upon this subject, 
let us pass to the consideration of intellectual edu- 
cation 

The brain is the organ ef the mind. When the 
muscles of the body are used, an increased flow of 
blood to them takes place; and when the mind is 
exercised with thought or emotion, there is likewise 
an increased flow of blood to the brain. The mus- 
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cles are increased in size and strength by alternate 
contraction and relaxation ; so the brain iz 

and improved in, texture by mental. exercise. 
growth can doubtless be accelerated or retarded, 
during the transition from the tender age of child- 
hood to maturer years; and on its size and quality 
intellectual capacity in some measure depends. Not 
that mind results from any combination or confor- 
mation of matter, but during their union, 
through matter, mind acts and itself in the 
material world. The developement of the brain, 
therefore, is an cbject worth attending to, and 
one of the ends to be aimed at in intellectual train- 


ing. 

And not the brain only, but the mind iteelf, like 
the body, is enlarged and strengthened by exerciee. 
To beginners in the art of reading, for example, 
letters are unmeaning marks ;. laborious is the pro- 
om of fixing them in the memory ; to combine 

into syllables and words, and then recognize 
successively the words of a sentence, as the eye 
falls upon them, is more difficult still. But ia the 
end the mind becomes eo trained by long con- 
tinued exercise, as to recognize these represen- 
tatives of sounds, and call up the ideas they stand 
for more rapidly than the organs of speech can 
“utter them. 

Again in mathematics, the mind is at first puzzled 
by the simplest equations, but progressing, step by 
step, to the solution of questions more difficult and 
complicated, it acquires a power and arrives at re- 
sults that astonish itse\f—weighs worldsand sys- 
tems in its balance,. and measures their traceless 
paths through fields of illimitable space. 

So exercises in compos.tion are resorted to for 
the purpose of improvement in expressing and com- 
municating our thouchts. Most persons, when the 
words of a discourse are presented to their minds, 
readily connect with them the ideas they represent, 
but if you call om them to reveree the process and 
clothe ideas in words, they are at a complete stand, 
for they are unaccustomed to do so. The young 
tyro, however, to whom his first eseay was a 
source of sleepless anxiety, by practice and habit 
may at length become an easy and accomplished 
writer. 

For the same object the dead languages are stu- 
died. Inasmuch as the fundamental principles of 
all languages are the same, and can be traced by 
analogy to a ccmmon origin, in analyzing them 
we analyze our own, and at the same time accustom 
ourselves to clothe the beautiful and sublime 
thoughts of the classic authors in our mother 
tongue. They furnish us with ideas, but we must 
find out and arrange words to express them. : 

And to become a fluent speaker also, as well as 
writer, it is highly useful to devote a portion of time 
to the study ef the classics. But the classical stu- 
dent should not content himself with the acquisi- 
tion of words and a command of language only—- 
he should gather up as he goes along, the living 
thoughts, the beauties and treasureg with which the 
ancient writers abound. He will find in them the 
finest models of poetry, history, and eloquence, that 
any age has hitherto prodaced. Their study will 
sharpen his intellect, improve his sentiments, refine 
his taste, vivify and e: pand his imagination. 

The imagination,.by the way, is no mean faculty 
of the mind, and should be eultivated-and unfolded 
equally with.the rest. It wields a creative power 
—ranges at will through the universe—bounding 





from earth to sun and sun to star—forms new 
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anid striking combinations of its own, colors and 
adorns our with all that is bright and 
beautiful, or shrouds them in clouds of darkness 
and terror. The pleasures of imagination, unlike 
the gratifications of sense, are spiritual, and doubt- 
less belong to us in common with higher orders of 
being. 

One grand object of education then, as we see, 
is to develop the intellectual! faculties, to strengthen 
them and increase their intensity,—to widen their 
capacities, arouse their energies and excite them to 
activity. To this end tend the exercises we have 
glanced at, and a whole round of studies and men- 
tal discipline besides. The intellectual powers are 
susceptible of vast imprevement. The philosophy 
of mind, a knowledge of the cons‘itution and laws 
which govern its operations, have indicated the 
mode of training; increasing light has advanced 
the process; and to what extent it may still be per- 
fected is a topic that engages the attention of the 
philanthropist and scholar. 

. Another object of intellectual education, is the 
attainment of knowledge by the instrumentality of 
the capabilities and activity of mind. The pursuit 
and apprehension of truth are the appropriate busi- 
ness of intellect—for that end was it fashioned and 
adapted, for that is it developed and strengthened, 
to that are its highest capscitics and mightiest ener- 
gies to be directed. , 

And the fierce conflicts raging between truth and 
error in the world of thought, render it necessary to 
clothe the intellect in all the panoply of its brightest 
and strongest armor. ey are more furious and 
appalling than the struggles and bellowings of 
earthquakes, or the rush and roar of waters. The 
introduction of christianity—the promu!gation of 
the doctrines of American liberty—the violent 
throes and explosions, ‘and the social revolutions of 
Europe, are specimens of great mental upheavings 
and convulsions, that have successively shaken the 
nations of the earth.: 

In ali ages the progress of truth has been slow and 
difficult, and too often has its course been marked 
with devastation and blood. Bat likea slowly rising 
star, it grows brighter and brighter, as it ascends 
towards the meridian, and sheds its silver beams 
through the realms of mental night. Iu proportion 
to its diffusion in the world of mind, has ever been 
the amelioration of the condition of mankind.— 
Christianity itself is a ray of divine light, shot down 
from the sun of trath, through the gloom and thick 
darkness that enveloped a lost and fallen being, to 
guide him back to the pearly gates of Paradise.— 
Truth is the light of Heaven, ever tinging with the 
rainbow of the gushing waters of life, as they 
leap and sparkle in its beams. Fa'sehood is the 
darkness of hell, that shrouds its inmates in the folds 
of intellectual night, and wraps them in the black 
pall of despsir ! 

But though the progress of trath has been slow 
and difficult, and its conflicts with error severe, vast 
stores of knowledge have been accumulated, suffi- 
cient to occupy the time and labors of the student, 
and employ his mental energies for years in the 
work of their appropriation: 

There are some branches of study, however, more 
necessary than others. Reading, writing, and the 
fandamental rules of arithmetic, are indispensible to 
ell. Grammer, geography and physiology, are 
scarcely lees co. And in a country where almost 
every man exercises the elective franchise and takes 
pert in the government, he should at least under- 





stand its constitution and principles, and know some- 


wll 





thing of its domestic policy. “ 

There are ether branches, which, if not equally 
indispeneable, are exceedingly useful and deeply in- 
teresting. Poetry, for example, throws ardund us 
the most gorgeous creations of mind—leads us cap- 
tive by its glowing descriptions—transporis us on 
the golden wings of fancy amid thrilling events, 
through scenes of absorbing interest, entra 
joy,.or overwh ‘Iming sorrow—and yet, ever faithful 
to nature, adorrs truth with the hues of the rain- 
bow, and paints it with the freshness of the morn- 
ing. 

History passes in review before us the events of 
the past—calls up the thoughts, feelings and actions 
of the generations that have gone before us, their 
combinations and conflicts, the foundation and 
decay of empires, and the lives -of nations. It 
lays bare the weeret springs of human action, and 
enables us to study the characters.of men,—to com- 
pare the present with what has been, and thence 
infer the future. 

Geology reveals the history of the earth as writ- 
ten on her surface by the finger of ages, in those far 
back periods,when like the moon she made in solitude 
her countless revolutions round the sun—before the 
trees were planted, or the green herbs brought forth— 
when her hills were barren, and no living thing 
dwelt in her valleys—when man himeelf was among 
the things that were yet tobe. It reveals to us 
too, the mighty changes that have since intervened 
on our planet, the progress of creation from the 
lowest vegetable and meanest reptile, up to immor- 
tal man, the crowning work and connecting link 
between the earth and the heavens.. And then 
the absorbing question comes up—has’ creative 
power exhausted its energies, if not, what new or 
more perfect creations are to start forth in ages to 
come? 

Astronomy transports us across the immeasurable 
abyss of space; finding new worlds whose light had 
never fatien on the vision of mortal eyes, and notes 
their motions and pertods, aa they wheel in immense 
orbits round our common centre—penetrates the 
dim nebule of the distant borders of the universe, 
resolving themnto galaxies of euns, with millions 
of dependent systems circling round them, peopled 
by imegination with countless myriads "of unknown 
intelligencies, and all together moving onward in 
a grand concert of inconceivable harmony. 

_If astronomy makes known the laws that govern 
stars and systems in their course, comes 
down to the minutest atoms that make up the great 
maeses of matter—discovers that amid seeming 
confusion, they are ever combined in definite pro- 
portions according to unvarying mathematical laws, 
and a few simpie substances make up the infinite 
variety of the stupendous whole. 

Natural philosophy unfolds the laws and proper- 
perties of matter in general, multiplying the agen- 
cies subject to our control—enabling us to outstrip 
the winds in speed, and transmit, our thoughts on 
the-yeritable wings of the lightning. By it the 
corners of the earth have been Brogan together, and 
distant nations into one family an therhood; the 


pursuits of men and the face of society have been 
changed. 

Mental philosophy and psychology disclose to us 
something of the nature and conetitution of that 
spiritual being within as, that ie destined to live on, 
when the habitation in which it now dwells has be- 
come a mouldering ruin, interesting, like the dust 
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and ashes of Thebes or Babylon, only for the life it 


» the science of sciences, reveals the 

Sacstne Nekinmearttoansens of life and light— 
First cause of causes—esource and centre of Being: 
communicates the living Word of the Infinite Crea- 
tor to his finite creatures, and makes known their 
final destiny: opens a new world, more exalted 
an unending states of being beyond the 

of time, and without the realms of space, 
where choirs of shiaing cherubim and starry sera- 


_ phim peal their hymns of joy and anthems of 


praise around the flaming throne of the Eternal 
One. 

Astonishing and almost incomprehensible has 
been the progress of the present century, and the 
past,—new discoveries are continually developing, 
and science increases in depth, in vastnees. and 
splendor, till the human mind is-dezsied, bewilder- 
ed and lost in the flood of light that burste on its vi- 
sion. But past revelations are as nothing compared 


with those whicharetocome. The intellects of the 


millions of inhabitants that people this 

globe, ned by use, stimulated by success, and 
aided .by what they have already acquired, are pre- 
paring for mightier conquests, and their march is 
ever resistlessly onward. Men have as yet but just 
approached the portals of the temple of science, and 
gathered only a few scattered rays of the streams 
of light that flash on the untold treasures within.— 
Could the years of our pilgrimage be prolonged a 
century or two, we should be amazed at the start- 
i which will be made in that period ; 
they will be but the prelude to discoveries more 
wonderful still that are tocome after them. To the 
researches and acquisitions of mind there is no end. 
The highest archangel in the course of an eternal 
existence, will never come to a period where he 
has compaseed all knowledge, and there is nothing 
more to know. The thought would be appalling 
and overwhelm him with serrow. . Intellect, human 


it can go no farther. _ - 
all the busy avocations of this life, 
there ia nene or more dignified than the pur- 
sait of knowledge. It is doubtlegs a chief employ- 
ment of higher intelligences than ours, who devote 
to it the auperior powers of their lofiy intellects. And 
its pursuit is no less delightful than useful. True, 
paths are often steep and difficult, but beside 
them, from eryatal fountains flow the delicious 
of taste, their borders are ever fragrant 


F 


and b with the flowers of imagination, and 
the music poetry and eloquence is continually 
breaking on ear of the traveller to beguile tle 


hours and cheer him in the way. 

Truth elevates, expands and purifies the soul. 
The young, who have yet a few of the precious 
pesyatelg diag a Qs) ar ebecningey grt 
are ry , an evote 
themselves to its attainment. It will increase the 
usefulness and happiness of their noon-time of life, 
and sweeten the evening of their days. You who 
are the professed votaries of truth in this institution 
consecrated to the science of instruction, ha 


g 





well, and may you reap abundant harvests as the 
reward.of your labors. Ophir or Golconda, has 
neither shining ores nor precious gems, like the 
hidden wealth of the mines which you are about to 
explore, and uncover their buried treasures and bring 
to light their gold and pearls, their eparkling dia- 
monds and their costly jewels. 

Bat the intellect, notwithstanding its dignity and 
the importance of its attainments ie subordinate in 
rank to the moral sentiments and affections. The 
understanding guides the moral sense in the sepa- 
ration of right and wrong, and hence the light of 
truth has been so potent in improving the conduct 
and social condition of men ; but it is the state of 
our affections and desires that impels us to do good 
or evil. What we most love, that we will, often in 
the face of the clearest light ; and too often are our 
understandings darkened and obscured by the per- 
verseness of the moral feelings. Some profess not 
to be responsible for their faith, inasmuch as belief 
they say, is an involuntary act of mind; but let me 
tell them, it is more the result of their moral gtate 
than of anything else. 

The man who earnestly covets the things of oth- 
ers, reasons to convince himself it would be right to 
appropriate them tohis use, by such means as he 
has.atcommand. The votary of intemperance, is sure 
his favorite beverage is a portion of heaven’s bounty 
bestowed upon man which it would be well nigh in- 
gratitude toslight. When suffering humanity ap- 
peals to the worldly a thousand considerations of- 
fer against lending a listening ear, and hanger and 
distress are itted to do their work unmolested. 
Thus the small voice of conscience is quieted, 
and the wicked make peace with themselves. So 
the man who loves himself and the world above all 
things, is proud, covetous, envious, hard-hearted or 
sensual, ie wholly incapable of assenting to the pure 
and holy doctrines of Christianity—they are through- 
out the direct antagoniems of his moral nature, the 
enemics of his most cherished desires and darling 
propensities,and he cannot believe them unless his 
whole moral constitution is regenerated and chang- 
ed. There is no tiuer saying, than that * menlove 
darkness rather than light because their deeds are 
evil.” The understanding is but the instrument of 
the will, with which it works.out its good or evil 
ends. The proper cultivation of the moval senti- 
ments therefore, is necessary to a well-balanced 
mind and the succeseful pursuit of truth. This is 

reason why so many men of otherwise powerful 
intellects, are deluded by follies and commit such 
glaring errors, 

The dispositions and feelings of the young are to 
be cultivated, not merely by ihe communication of 
cold precepts of moral philosophy, but also by exam- 
ples of virtue and kindness ; by teaching them to 
practice in their daily intercourse as citizens of their 
little republics, sincerity and justice, gentleness and 
benevolence towards each other, to bridle their evil 
passions and restrain their vicious propensities, for 
it is more by use and exercise than by rules, that 
their moral natures are deyeloped. The sweet af- 
fections should be carefully nurtured and cherished, 
and the pupil chained.to his duty by the winning 


nlarge | bonds of love. There are some indeed, so vicious 


that they can be restrained only through their feare, 
but the number is small, and such moral deformity 


. | There are few natures so depraved as to be entire- 


ly insensible to kindness. 
As moral is decided!y more important than intel- 
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lectual training, parents and teachers cannet bestow 
too much attention on the mora! education of those 
dear objects committed to their charge. They wil! 
prove to be bleesings or bitter curses, in after years, 
to those who gave them birth, in proportion as the 
good or evil ultimately preponderates in their cha- 
racters. The endowments and acquirements of in- 
tellect will possess only a negative value, it they 
— the instruments of a wicked and depraved 
W. 7. 

And to the future teachers themselves, let me ad- 
dress a word on thissubject. Iam not now address 
ing myself tothe material bodies that eit before me, 
but to the immortal minds that are beaming through 
them. Those minds are made up of thoughts and 
feelings. Every good and every evil thought or af- 
fection, from eariiest infancy to the hour of dissolu- 
tion is indelibly written with a pen of fire, in burn- 
ing characters upon the living tablets of youy souls, 
and their record to each one of you wil! constitute 
your beck of life and fix ycur eternal destiny. If 
your inward emotions and desires are evil, anc 
your thoughts and isaaginings are dark and deprav- 
ed, unless your moral nature is changed, they wil! 
increase in intensity, and bear you irresistibly on- 
ward with constantly increasing velocity throughout 
your lives, and throughout the unending ages that 
succeed them, to deeper and deeper ruin. Death, 
. which is but the ‘shuffling off this mortal coil, the 
uncovering and disenthralment of the deathless spirit 
. or feal man, will not change his nature. As well 
might we expect Afric’s burning sun to whiten the 
Ethiopian’s skin. “ As the tree falleth so it lieth,” 
and true as a magnet to the poles, or a system to its 
centre, like seeks and revolves around its like, and 
each its own forever. Here in this earthly taber- 
_ nacle, each seeks the society of companions whose 

thoughts and feelings are congenial to hisown. The 
intercourse of the sensual is with the gross and vile, 
the intemperate ho!d their drunken orgies and reve] 
together, robbers congregate in dens and thieves 
form societies. The union of the just is delightful 
only to themselves, and they naturally attract and 
enjoy eachother. In the train of evil follows its 
invariable penalty, m‘sery’; and every one is the 
author of his own wretchedness. Parents and 
teachers may have instrncted and persuaded by pre- 
cept and example too, but it rests with you to culti- 
vate and exercise the nobler eentiments, the better 
feelings and desires implanted in your bosoms, or to 
unbridle and let loose your evil passions and propen- 
sities. Now is .your seed time, such as you sow 
shall you reap. However abundant your intellec- 
tual harvest may be, it will be of little value if bound 
up with tares and thistles. 

Finally the teacher of others needs to be thor- 
oughly educated, physically, intellectually end mo- 
rally. He should have a sound mind, well cultivat- 
ed-and endowed, in a sound body, contr.lled by 
well regulated desires and pure and virtuous affec- 
tions. You are about to fulfil the duties of a high 
and noble calling, to give form and direction to the 


ae and affections of a rising genera- 
tion. You are about to-enter upon a new, a pleas- 
ing, and an interesting work—the cultivation of 
gardens of flowers, tulips, roses and lillies, hya- 








ter of death, and then bloom and bear anew in end- 
less succession, throughout the mingled springs and 
autumns of eternity. ‘ ; 

~ Think not that your sphere is lowly, or your vo- 
cation humble ; you are to mould and fashion the 
plastic minds of youth just entering upon the career 
of existence, to fitthem for usefulness and the dis- 
charge of their duties here, and prepare them for a 
higher destiny hereafter. A more dignified or ex- 
alted profession, or one more important in its results 
cannot be conceived. We have said the instructor 
of youth should be thoroughly educated, and we 
may add, that he should be specially educated and 
prepared for the great work iu which he is to en- 
gage. To that end the munificence of the Siate 
has founded this seminary for teachers, and is rear- 
ing yonder noble structure for its use and oecupa- 
tion; to that end these learned professors and pre- 
ceptors have ‘been provided, and you were called 
from your several homes te listen to their instruc- 
tions. 

We trust the time may come when similar insti- 
tutions shall be established in other parts of the 
State, and the present crying want of more qualified 
and accomplished teachers for cur common schools, 
shall cease to be felt; when common schools 
academies and colleges, united as they are in inter- 
eat, shall be elevated together, and each tread close- 
ly upon the heels of the other; when the blessings 
of a better, a higher and more liberal education 
chall be diffased abroad, and the science of teach- 
ing be ranked, as it deserves to be, among the moat 
honorable and useful of all. Then shall the bene- 
fits of this institution be appreciated and the wisdom 
of its founders acknowledged. Experimental in its 
inception, its success in practice has fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of those who gave it birth, and have 
watched over and cherished it as their offspring. 

The members of ite able and efficient board of 
instruction, have already won the confidence of the 
community, besides being recompensed for their un- 
remitting ¢xertions and toil, by marked success in 
their profeesion, and the high satiefaction of having 
been eminently useful to their constituents. ” 

Nearly a thousand teachers have been -educated 
at this institute. Established now upon a perma- 
pent basis as the parent of common schools, ite in- 
fluence is destined to be yet more widely and deep- 
ly impressed upon those primary seminaries, and 
through them to elevate the character and intelli- 
gence of the great mass of our citizens. As theen- 
durance of our free constitution, depends upon the 
cultivation and morals of the people, the State can- 
not appropriate a liberal portion of itsrevenues to a 
better purpose, than the support of such institutions 
as this, and providing a sufficient number of compe- 
tent and qualified teachers to instruct the youth of 
our land. 





Fettow Sruprents :—Another term has passed, 
and we have met to exchange the adieus of the 
parting hour. As one of your number I am not a 
stranger to the emotions which this hour awakens, 
nor am I unconscious of my inability to do justice 
to your feelings, in assuming to be y our representa- 
tive, and the exponent of your kind wishes towards 
those from we i 
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ship can render sacred, it is but natural that euch 
an occasion should call forth reflections which words 
can but feebly express. 

You will therefore pardon me, if waiving the in- 
dulgencc of these reflections, I make a few remarks 
on the importance of the profession to which we have 
pledged our best services, the means of elevating that 
profession to its proper standing, and our relations 
to it as graduates of this institution. 

Education as too frequently defined, would seem 
to imply the mere acquisition of facts, the furnishing 
of the. mental storehouse with just enough of know- 
ledge to enable its poseesaor to count his dollars, to 
shield him from the imposition of his neighbors, to 
speak and write respectably his mother tongue ; in 
— to get through the world smoothly and repu 1- 

iy 

This definition is as superficial as it is unworthy 
of our adoption. To the too t acquiescence 
in its correctness, and comprehensiveness, is attrib- 
utable the low state of schools, the dilapidation of 
school houses, the incompetency of teachers, the su- 
perficial character of their instruction, and the in- 
difference of community respecting the great ques- 
tion which most vitally concerns it, the thorough 
and true education of its younger members. It is 
this that has degraded one of the noblest professions 
to the mere handicraft of a pedant, it is this that 
has given to the dignified avocation of the instruc- 
tor, the odious title of school keeping that has stig- 
matised even the faithful, devoted, self sacrificing 


school master. In short, the reason that the world 
is accustomed to ridicule the teacher, to cast oblo- 
quy upon his calling, to make himself and his pro- 
jon a reproach and a by-word, is, because it too 

lightly regards the momentous interests entrusted to 
his care. I: underrates the importance of the work 
given him todo. It seems not to know that man 
hath an 

Tho ———“ Intellectual being, “ 

So tt 

Searching out the mind,” 
and that education truly signifies the full, judicious 
end harmonious development of this mysterious eou! 


within. 

Assuming this as the true definition of education, 
it reveals to us in all its magnitude, the importance 
of the work to which the teacher aspires, and points 
out most clearly the means to be used in raising it 
to that degree of consideration which its importance 
demands. To train up a child tn the way he should 

_. 0, to fit him for eminent usefulnces reapecta- 
bility, to mould the habits, social, piysical, intellec- 
tual and moral, to establish a character which shall 

_ Make the honest man, “ the noblest work of God” 
and so inflaence and example extend, to 
qualify him for that higher grade of being, that ulti- 
matom of @ and hopes, is then the work 

is given the teacher to do. _ This is that which 

_ profession its true dignity, and exalis it 

_Mere mercenery considerations. When, 

the world comes to leara and act upon thie 

office of the instructor be 
and he who truly fills it, be elevated to his 
in its regards. 


becomes a question, fellow students, 
* What can be done to give to this vocation its pro. 
per standing?” The answer is obvious, and its im- 
have doublcss anticipated. Education 


y 
must be interpreted according to ite true meaning ; 
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its definition must be revised, corrected, and promul- 
gated to the world ; teachers must know, feel and act 
upon it,and with the true missionary spirit;make it 
known and believed ofall men. It has been often 
said, and truly, that “as the teacher so is the echool.” 
To this axiom might with propriety be added, “and 
as isthe school, so is the sentiment of the commu- 
nity in which it exists.” If the school be truly a 
echool, the importance of the ends it is designed to 
accomplish will generally be properly appreciated ; 
but ifit fail in the accomplishment of the work as- 
signed it, lukewarmness in regard to the great and 
true object to be attained, is the direct consequence. 
It will hence be seen, that the teacher is responsible 
in a great degree for the proper appreciation by the 
public mind of the real ends and aims of education ; 
that if the importance of his profession ie to be gene- 
rally felt and acknowledged, it will be through his 
instrumentality, through his persuasive teachings of 
the great fundamental wel we have hastily en- 
deavored to develope. 1. 

Bat how shall he be made sufficient for these 
things? how shall he be brought to perceive this 
truth ? how shall he become qualified to assume the 
responsibility which a*conviction of it must force 
upon him? We answer, he himself must be edu- 
cated. If the physician is by a long course of study 
made to know and heal the many “ ills that fleet is 
heir to,” if the jurist is instructed in the principles and 
practice of legal science, if even the artiean must be 


' taught by years of instruction and practice, how to 
teacher, with the sneering epithet of pedagogue and | 


shape the springs and move the wheels of his lile- 
less, soulless machine, then surely should the teach- 
er first learn how to touch 

“ That harp whore tones, whose living tones 

Remain forever inthe strings.” 
He must be afforded those advantages so common 
to other profeesions and even to every trade—the 
light that-kind experience cffers, and the guides that 
superior wisdom may euggest. He must be made to 
know the laws of mind and the most enlightened 
modes of developing its mysterious powers, Semi- 
naries adspted to his wants and devoted exclusive- 
ly to his interests, seminaries where the theory and 
practrice of his profession are made familiar as 
ese words, must extend to him their kindly 


Thus, fellow students, does it appear to me that 
our profession is to be raised to its proper standard ; 
by making known and felt the true import of the . 
term ‘ educate’; by sending forth spirits thoroughly 

Sor their work. . 

It then becomes us to inquire and to press the 
question home to our hearts, “are we after having 
80 long enjoyed the facilities for improvement which 
this our beloved institution offers, are we thorough- 
ly impreesed with the magnitude of the responsibili- 
ties which are so soon to devolve upon us? Are 
our minds well stored with the rich treasures which 
science has here so profusely held before us? and 
above all, are we conscious that the teachers spirit 
so earnestly invoked upon us by one not long since 
departed, is ours?’ The expectations of the friends 
of sound education, the hopes of the founders, the di- 
rectors, and the liberal supporters of thie seminary, 
require that we should examine ourselves, and be 
able fully and satisfactorily to answer by the fruits 
our labors may yield, these, to us, momentous ques- 
tions. Let us then search and know what manner 
of spirit we are of ; let us endeavor to profit wellby 
the instruction we have here received, by the words 








of wisdom which have here been spoken ; and now 











that we ere about to leave these halls we love so 
well, let us bear with usand act upon the sentiment 
that “ where much is given much will also be re- 
quired.” Let us labor to imprees the minds of men 
with the true dignity, the immortal worth of edu- 
cation, in its highest broadest sense, and we shall 


thereby contribute our mite to the improvement and [ 


elevation of our calling, and in a measure discharge 
- the obligations we owe to our institution, to our pro- 
fession and to the world.’ 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Executive CommMITTEE, to 
whonrhas been confided the direction and manage- 
ment of this Seminary, allow me to congratulate 
you on the eminent success which has attended your 
faithful and self-denying labors. You merit the 
gratitude, not only of the students who have enjoy- 
ed ite benefits, but of every true friend of common 
school education in our State and nation. Yonder 
fine edifice, erected for the accommodation of this 
Institution,.will ever stand a monument of your 
distinguished services in behalf of the great and 
good cause to which you have been so long and so 
ardently devoted. 

Bat, fellow students, time is waning and your 
patience wearying. I should, however, do you 
great injustice were I to close without bearing your 
kind wishes, your lasting remembrances, your 
heartfelt gratitude to those who have been to us 
teachers, benefactors, friends. 

To you, sir, as principal of this Institution, and 
to your respected associatés, for your unvarying 
kindness, your patient and earnest devotion to our 
interests, your wise and friendly counsel in health, 
your warm and generons sympathy by the bed of 
sickness, and in the dark hour of affliction, I can 
but present to you, one snd all, the overflowings of 
grateful hearts, and invoke for you the smiles of 
Heaven, prolonged days of eminent usefulness and 
honor, and when life’s cares and toils are over, a 
bright home of eternal purity and b'iss. “ 

And to you, my class-imat:s—companions of my 
toiling hours—t} will only say, that the world’s wide 
field is before us, and we are now to go forth and 
sow seed. Let us go with strong hearts, resolved 
upon a faithfol performance of duty, and sow 
nought but good seed, lest when the harvest shall 
come, and the reapers shall enter upon their labors, 
they find tares with the wheat—tares that shall be 
jeft to mou'der and perish, while the good grain is 
gathered into the storehouse of the GREAT HUSBAND- 


MAN. 

_ Fellow students, may you have a safe and speedy 
return to the homes you now in thought revisit, the 
kind and joyous tings of the friends you love. 
May success attend your every effort to be useful in 
your day and generation, and when the last sands 


in Jife’s hour-glaes shall. fail, when you chall have | °° 


finished the course and run the race of the faithful 
teacher, may you go to receive his exceeding great 
reward. - 
The folowing is « list of the pupils to whom Di- 
plomae were awarded :— 
LIST OF GRADUATES, APRIL 5, 1849. 
LADIES. 








Names, Residence. 
Martha B..- . esseees Wyoming. 
Harriet A. Bushmnell,......00.0ees000 Greene. 
Susan E. Beec Ba cccccesecceecess Genesee. 

gece . Cortland. 

Smee ed evcceeds once ced evs woe. 
ary IMOTS,. 6 ccsccess ecceasee 
Blien P. Fri eS beccccsccceccces 
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.. Albany. 
Melintia GUCTOBBY.cccccccccscovecece Saratoga. 





Lavanda M. Hinds,.........cccsecess 
Clara L. Jom08,..ccccccccccecccsccsce 
Hannah B. Kinney, ......esseccccess 
Lydia L. _— eo cereereesesceeseecs 
Sarah W. Mulhollen, 


Hannah P. Fomeroy,......0+ceeseses 
Mary L. Palmer,.....cccceccseccee 
cocccee A 


Schoharie. 
Onondaga. 





Sarah P > anime e 
Betiee WIRRBOET, 60 0660 vecs cece cscecs 


Evaline B. Weston,....vecssscssees:s Esse x. 

Ruth P. Whilte,.........eesseeeseee. Madison 
GENTLEMEN. 

Orville W. Baker,....cssccccssessees 


Josiah C. Balsdon,........ 
Lewis Beardsley,.......+++. 











Levi Cass,... 2.2.00 eecvees 
David D. D. Dewey, ee 
Francis Elting,....ccccssecseersesees Greene 
Heory A. Glidden,..... Cecrcocccce « O 
John F. Hammond, .....6sccecessees @ 
D. Henry Hughs,......csseecsessseee Jefferson, 
Menso W. Hubbard,... ° e+. Otsego. 
Joseph Andrew Halteck, .......:+.+« Suffolk. 
John N. Millet,....ccsesesccssodeses. Schenectady. 
T. Wilbur Morgan, ......eeseesses Chautauque. 
Cornelius H. Pierce,. .......sesse0 ‘utnam. 
Charles Roas,. «osc ciccec cscs ccccceces: Ontario. 
Pulaski Rust,..ococccccccccccccce sees Schoharie, 
Luther L..Smith, .......+ssesseecsess Oswego. 
G. Washington Taylor,.......... Oswego. 
Matthias C. Van Horne, Herkimer. 
Charles Waterbury, ......csssesceees Schoharie. 
Edward P. Waterbury,.............. Delaware. 
- Andrew R: Wright,......csscessecees Chemung. 
OFFICIAL. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Secretary's Orrice, 
Department of Common Schools, 
Albany, March; 19,1849. | § 
Sir: 

The next term of the Normal School will begin 
on the 14th of May, and as a number of vacancies 
will occur, which it will be necessary for the 
town Superintendents to fill, I have prepared the 
following statement that you may have the neces- 
sary information to guide you in the selection of 
proper persons. ; 

The Normal School for the State of New York, 
was established by an act of the Legislature, in 
1844, “for the instraction and tice of teachers 
of common schools, in the science of education, 
and the art of teaching.” Its sole object is to im- 
prove the teachers of common schools; and the 
course of study and the conditions of admission 
have been adopted with reference to that object. 

Each county ia the State is entitled to send to 
the school a number of pupils, (either male or 
female,) equal to twice the number of members of 
the Assembly in such county. The pupils are ap- 
inted by the town Superintendents at a meeting 
called for that purpose. 

Course of Study.—The following is the course 
of study for the school; and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the whole of it; on the part of the male 
pupils, is made a condition for graduating: _ 

The school is divided into three classes, Juniors, 
Middles, and Seniors. These classes are arranged 
in divisions to suit the convenience of recitations. 


JUNIORS. 
Reading and Elocution. 
Spelling. 
Orthography, ..-.....+.eeee+2. Normal Chart. 
Writing. . 
Geography and Outline Maps, (with 

Map drawings,)....-.-..-.. Jfitchell. 
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Drawing, n. ; 
Intellectual Arithmetic,....... Colburn. 
Elementary Arithmetic,....... Perkins. 
English Grammar, begun, . .... Brown. 
History of United States, ..... Wiéillsen. 
Higher Arithmetic, begun, .... Perkins. 
Elementary Algebra, begun,... Perkins. 
MIDDLES. 

Reading and Elocution. 
Spelling. 
Orthography, .......2.2 cecese Normai Chart. 
Writing. 
Geography and Outline Maps, (with 

Map drawings,).........--. Mitchell. 
Drawing. 
Intellectual Arithmetic, ....... Colburn. 
English Grammar,............ Brown. 
History of United States, ..... Willson, 
Higher Arithmetic,..... anwice Saymene. 
Elementary Algebra, ......... Perkins. 
Human Physiology, .....-...-. Lee. 
Geometry, begun............ - Perkins. 
Perspective Drawing,......... Lectures 


Mathematical Geography and use of Globes. 


The division of this class composed of the 
Janiors of the former terms, will not be required 
to review such studies as they have already com- 
pleted. 

SENIORS. 
Higher Aigebra, Chaps. VII 
and VIII., (omitting Mal- 
tinominal Theorem and 


Recurring Series,) ...... Perkins. 
Geometry, Six Books,..... Perkins’ Elements. 
Plane Trigonometry, as con- 

tained in....... eoeseees Davies’ Legendre. 
Land Surveying,..... .... Davies. 

Natural Philosophy,. ..-.-- Olmstead. 
Chemistry, (with Experi- 

mental Lectures,)....-... Silliman. 

Intellectual Philosophy,.... Abercrombie. 


Moral Philosophy, ........ Wegland’s Ele- 


ments Abridged. 


Bhetorie, «+ case swecce cance Lectures. 
Constitutional Law, with se- 
lect of the Statutes of | Young’s Science of 


this State, most intimately 
connected with the rights 
_and duties of citizens. 


Government; Re- 
vised Statutes. 


Lectures, Theory 
Art of Teaching,.....----- Teaching, and 
Exper. School. 
Elements of Astronomy,... Lectures. 
Lessons in Vocal Music to be gtven to all. 


The same course of study omitting the Higher 


; Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, and Surveying, 


must be attained by females as a condition of 


uating. 

Any of the pupils who desire further to pursue 
mathematics, can be allowed to do so after cum- 
pleting the above course of study. 

Pupils on entering the school are subjected to a 
thorough examination, and are classified accordin 
to their previous attainments. The time ce 
to accomplish the course will depend upon the 
attainments and talents of the pupil. 

All the pupils receive their tuition free. They 
are also furnished with the use of text books 
without charge. Besides this, each student re- 
ceives three cents a mile on the di from his 
county town to Albany. This money is paid to 
the student at the close of the term. 


and Practice of 





No pupil will hereafter receive mileage unless 
the appointment is obtained from the county in 
which said pupil resides. 

Persons failing to receive Sorte from 
their tive counties, should, after obtaining 
testimonials of a good moral character, present 
themselves the first day of the term, for examina- 
tion by the faculty. If such examination is satis- 
factory they will receive an appointment from the 
executive committee, without being placed to any 
particular county, proyided any vacancies exist. 
In such case the pupil will not receive mileage. 

Terms and Vacations.—The year is divided 
into two terms, so as to bring the vacations into 
April and October, the months for holding the 
teachers’ institutes. . This also enables the pupils 
to take advantage of the cheapness of traveling by 
the various means of water communication in the 
State, in going to and from the school. 

The Summer Term commences on the second. 
Monday in May, atid continues twenty weeks, 
Ww > an intermission of one week from the first of 
July. 

The Winter Term commences on the first Mon- 
day in November, aud continues twenty-two 
weeks, with an intermission from Christmas to 
New-Year’s day inclusive. 

Prompt Attendance.—As the school will open 
on Monday, it would be for the advantage of the 
pupils, if they should reach Albany by the Thurs- 

ay or Friday preceding the day of epening. 
The faculty can then aid them in securing suitab 
places for boarding. 

As the examination of the pupils preparatory 
for classification will commence on the first day of 
the term, it is exceedingly important that all the 
pupils should report themselves on the first morn- 
ing. Those who arrive a day after the time, will 
subject not only the teachers to much trouble, but 
themselves also to the rigors of a private exami 
nation. After the first week, no student, except 
for the strongest reasons, shall be allowed to enter 
the schvol. 


Price of Board.—The price of board, in res- 
pectable families, varices from $2.00 to $2.50, 
exclusive of washing. Young gentlemen, by tak- 
ing a room and boarding themselves, have sus- 
tained themselves at a lower rate. This can 
better be done in the summer term. 

The ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to 
board in the same families. Particular care is 
taken to be assured of the respectability of the 
families who propose to take boarders, before 
they are recommended to the pupils. 

The following table will show the number of 
vacancies in each county at the close of the pre- 
sent term of the school, which the town Superin- 
tendents will be expected to fill as soon as possible 
after the first of April. ‘The table also shows the 
amount of money which each student will receive 
per term. 


Albany,....+++ eeeeteene Three, ee@ee $0 00 
Allegany, .... ...++. « Two, 0... 7 68 
PE, voncoccanaen ree 4 35 
Cattaraugus,...... tt | mene. 8 76 
Cayuga, ...cceeeeeess Four, ..ee. 5 16 


Chautanque,....++++++ Four, ..... 10 08 


Chemung,..-.--.++-+-- One, ..... 5 94 
Chenango, -.......... Four, ..... 3 30 
CHR os acccesccse Two, eeecee 4 86 
Columbia, ...........- BOWES c Scke 0 87 
Co: DS haens's biesass me 16s 420 
Delaware,......... Four, ....- 2 31 














Dutchess, ecosaeeeneee Six, eneee b 19 


ExiO,csccceccccce esace Six, eercce 9 75 

Divccoebedosceacs: By csenc eee 
Franklin, .....).----- 8, <1 6 38 
Pi aatancccescsss SMM ccces 1 35 
Genessee, ...ceeceenne Tear, .ccos 8S OD 


CR coc es ecb sacs TERN soccer LR 
ee x 
PER n50..cecenccn. SUS: suese 2 Or 
PE, cnnacsncs 06 EURO c00es & OO 
URGBy occcic ccccc cece FOP, c0.0, 4398 


ee ere | ee Fe 
Livingston, ..........- One, ..... 7 14 
TE) 6 <o.5,40 sc.0nk TUTOR, enna’ 3 03 
SU i sce d ccace css OO Slee 7 53 
Montgomery, ..... ... PR, ais ceui 3-96 
New-York,....... Twenty-six, ..... 4 35 
Niagara,... RES RR 9 SR Oe 
Ls san Saws 6:65 2 79 
CREE 6 5 60a ORS nos ot 4 38 
iss <osinkwecene oN. accent 
EP a) ema |: 
Ro nkks cinsceas LN cores 7 71 
Oswego, ..cccccccccee Three, ..... 5 01 
Oteego, coc ccceccnces Five, .... 1 98 
0 ee 3 18 
EET ee. a FT 
EE, n.- on00 cote FON ccooe 0 28 
Richmond, .......-.. cccss S74 


ROGER, ...ccccccces TWO,::..... 3 66 
Saratoga, ....ec.eceeee TWO, -.... 0 90 
Schenectady, ......-.. Ome, «....- 0 45 


ae 200; ccc. © 90 
EE ee GR -cosse SB 
Ss. Lawrence, ....6..: Six, - escoe 638 
MEE: tc.ciceseccucs GMM + pesca 8.40 
Suffolk, ...... 24665 ses, DY ocsee. ee 
Ges eee. icc ces Os6, (i... 3 
THEE scovcce cscs TWO, sacce 5.01 
PRE pa scccceceps, TW ss t0% 5°10 
Mice sssiccvoccnes MUMEy. veces « 1S 
i, ee cisice EO 2... 
Washington,:.....-... Two, ..... 1 50 
Wayne, .+....-------- Three,..... 5 43 
Westchester, ....:.... Three, ..... 3 90 
Wyoming,.........--- One, ..... 9 09 
Fea 22 SSF. aie ws ie One”. 0 C36 


In the selection of papile, the Superintendents 
will please observe the following directions: 

1. That the appointments in each county shal] 
be made at a meeting of the town Superintendents, 
called by the town Raperintentegt of the county 
town for that purpose. 

2. Females sent to the school must be sixteen 
years of age, aud males eighteen. 

3. The Superintendents in. making their ap- 
pointments, are to pay no regard to the political 
opinions of the applicants. The selection should 
be made with reference to the moral worth and 
abilities of the candidates. Decided preference 
ought to be given to those who, in the judgment 
of the Superintendents, give the highest promise 
of becoming the most efficient teachers of common 
schools. It is also desirable that those only should 
be appointed who have already a good knowledge 
of the common branches of study, and who intend 
te remain in the school until they graduate. 

4, As the pupils on entering the school are 
required to sign a declaration, that “it is their 
intention to devote themselves to the business of 
teaching district schools, and that their sole object 
in resorting to the Normal School, is the better to 
prepare themselves for this important duty,” 
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therefore, it is expected of the Superintendents 
that they shall select such as will faithfully fulfil 
their engagements in this particular. 

5. Pupils once admitted to the school will have 
the right to remain until they uate, unless 
they forfeit that right by voluntarily vacating their 
place, or by improper conduct, 

6. As the objection is often urged against the 
school, that the pupils will not fulfil their engage- 
ments by teaching district schools, is is hoped that 
the Superintendents will select persons in whose 
integrity they can confide. 

7. In the selection of pupils, preference is al- 
ways to be given to those who reside in your 
own county; but if there are no suitable persons 
within your county who wish to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the school, the Super- 
intendents may then select the residents of other 
Counties of this State who may apply: provided, 
they bring satisfactory evidence that they are 
suitable candidates. 

Immediately wpon the receipt of this circular, 
the town Superintendent of the county town is 
requested to fill the blanks in the notice which is 
here subjoined, calling a meeting of the Superin- 
tendents, for the purpose of filling the vacancies 
in his eounty, and to forward it te each town 
Superintendent in his county without delay. 

Respectfully yours, 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


P. 8S. You will observe, that the above direc- 
tions differ in one respect from those which have 
been sent to you before. Since the abolishment 
of the office of county Superintendent, the State 
Department has no organ of direct communication 
with the town Superintendents. I have there- 
fore appointed the town Superintendent of the 
county town in each county, the chairman of the 
meeting of Superintendents. This is done as a 
means of facilitating business, and I would res- 
pectfally beg this officer to attend to the duty 
entrusted to bim. 





Department of Common Schools. 
Albany, March 24th, 1849. 


In the matter of the appeal of William W. Marsh, 
vs. Daniel W. Fish, of Victor, Ontario Co. 


On the 4th of December, 1847, William W. 
Marsh was appointed town Superintendent of 
Victor, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Walter W. Brace. He filed his official 
bond in the town clerk’s office, duly approved by 
the Supervisor, as required by law. : 

At the annual town meeting, held in that town 
in April following, Mr. Marsh was elected town 
Superintendent of said town for two years, from 
the first Monday of November succeeding. But 
having neglected to execute and file a bond, duly 
approved by the Supervisor, or to cause the bond 
already on file to be renewed, within the time 
prescribed by the Statute, his office was deemed 
vacant, aud Daniel W. Fish was appointed by the 
justiceof the peace to supply the vacancy. 

On the 20th of January, 1849, the bond of Mr. 
Marsh, which was executed Dec. 8th, 1847, for 
the term of office ending on the day preceding the 
first Monday of November, 1848, Was renewed, 


State or New York, Secretary’s OrFice, 


and his bail assumed liability from the 6th of Nov. © 


1848. ; 
It is provided by (No. 27,) sec. 3, chap. 480, 
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laws of 1847, that the town Superintendents of 
Common Schools, hereafter to be elected, in con- 
formiiy with the oer of the act, shall, each 
of them, on or before the first Monday of Novem- 
ber succeeding such, election, execute to the Su- 
pervisor of his town, and file with the town clerk 
a bond, &«.; “ and in case such bond shall not be 
executed, filed and approved within the time 
herein ribed, the office of such town Superin- 
tendent shall be deemed vacant.” 

If Mr. Marsh had been for the first time chosen 
town Superintendent in the spring of ,1848, and 
had no bond on file for a former term of office, it 
is very clear that his neglect to conform with the 
statute in not executing his bond, would have 
rendered the office vacant The intent of the 
statute appears to be by the most liberal construc- 
tion. that no town Superintendent shall enter upon 
the duties of office without havips previously given 
proper security for the legal disbursement of all 
the school money which may come into his hands. 
A failure to give this security “on or before the 
first Monday of November succeeding ,the elec- 
tion,” is a virtual resignation or abaadenment of 
the office. 

A bond executed for one term of office is not 
sufficient for another term. Sureties*cannot be 
holden for any official acts performed after the 
term for which the bond was given has expired 
This being the case, it is incumbent upon every 
town Superintendent (no matter how many terms 
he may have served,) either to rcuew a bond for 
a former term or to exccute and file a new bond 
within the time prescribed. 

On the first Monday of November Mr. Marsh 
had no official bond on file for the term which 
then commenced. The office was, therefore, to 
“be deemed vacant,” and the justices of the peace 
were authorized to appoint a person to fill the 
vacancy. 

The executing or renewal of a bond after that 
time could not re-instate Mr. Marsh into office 
The office had become vacant and could only be 
filled in the manner provided by law. 

It is therefore hereby decided that the office of 
town Supérintendent of the town of Victor, was 
made vacant by the neglect of William W. Marsh 
to file his official bend, duly approved, in the 
town clerk’s office, on or before io first Monday 
of November succeeding his election; and that 
any three justices of the peace of the town were 
authorized to fill the vacancy. 

The town clerk will record this decision. 


Given under my hand and the seal of office of 
the Secretary of State. 
({u. 8.) CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Com. Schools. 





A Card. 

The ufdersigded, with this number, retires 
from the District School Journal, and takes plea- 
sure in announcing 8. 8. Ranpatz, Esq., as its 
Editor and Proprietor. To the readers of the 


Journal and the friends of Education throughout 
this and other States, he is well and favorably 
known by his valuable services in administering 
the Common School System of this State, and 
formerly as the Editor of this paper. 
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Tenth Velume. 


With this number commences the tenth volume 
of the District Scnoot Journat. It is the oldest 
periodical in the country, devoted entirely to the 
cause of popular education, and has, during a 
period of nine years, advocated many if not all 
those improvements in our School System which 
have received the sanction of the Legislature. 

Union Schools—more systematic and thorough 
supervision—Normal School Education—Teach- 
ers’ Institutes—and last and best of all, Free 
Schools have been incorporated among the legis- 
lative school improvements of the age; and we > 
now commence a new volume with a growing 
interest in the Common Schools of the State. 
We shall endeavor to furnish aliment to this 
philanthropie public spirit, and continue to plead 
the cause of education, fully convinced that every 
year adds largely to the number of those who 
feel the importance of giviug increased attention 
to this subject. 

Our Journal will be enriched with illustrations 
on the best method of constructing School houses, 
warming amd ventilating the same, and on such 
subjects as have a practical relation to the cause 
of, Common School Education. 

It will also be our aim to render its pages 
attractive and interesting by giving the educa- 
tional news of this and other States, thus noting 
the progress made in improving the condition 
and workings of their School Systems; and in 
comparing their efforts with those of oar own 
State, we hope to make such suggestions as can- 
not fail to interest teachers, school officers and 
the friends of education generally. 

The Journal will continue as the official organ 
of the School Department. In addition to deci- 
sions made in the ordinary duties of adminis. 
terting the School System, we design to give in 
each number a brief exposition of the laws by 
which it is governed. This will, it is hoped, 
increase the value of its monthly visits, and at 
the same time tend to diminish the difficulties 
which embarrass the action of trutees and parents 
in the several districts, and impose labor upon 
Town Superintendents which may be avoided 
by a clear understanding of the law. 

Our readers will note the improved typogra- 
phical appearance of the new volume, and, we 
hope, be induced to efforts for extending its circu- 
lation as a means of awakening a deeper interest 
among the people in the cause to which we 





EDWARD COOPER. 





pledge our best efforts and unwearied devotion. 





Ta- 
we 
‘cu- 
rest 
we 
on. 
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Free School Law. 

An act establishing Free Scnoots throughout 
the state has passed the Legislature, which is to 
be submitted to the people at the next election 
for their approval. There can be no doubt that 
it will receive such approval. Public sentiment, 
if we have judged of it correctly, is ripe for a 
measure 80 just in principle and salutary in its 
results. 

The details of the act can be improved, as ex- 
perience points out its defects; and therefore we 
hope that a diversity of opinion in regard to its 
provisions will not prevent an almost unanimous 
assent to the great principles involved in the 
question of free education. 

The Evening Journal very judiciously says: 
“ We hazard fiothing in predicting that through 
all time this law will be referred to as a noble 
monument of wisdom and munificence. The 
proposition of the first section of the act, that 
these schools should be “free to all,’’ is sound 
and incontrovertible. That it has received the 
almost unanimous sanction of both houses of the 
Legislature, is both commendable and gratify- 
ing. Its endorsement was due as well to the 
character of the State as the spirit of the age. 
Our Common Schools should be what this law 
will make them, free as air. Their doors should 
be thrown. wide open. The State can impart no 
richer legacy to her children, than a substantial 
common school education. It is the surest pre- 
ventive of crime, and the beat guaranty of good 
citizenship.” 

In our next number, we will give the law, to- 
gether with” the several acts relating to our 
school system passed by the Legislature of 1849 
—a body distinguished for its enlightened views 
on the subject of education and its liberality and 
efficiency in its action upon this important sub- 
ject. 

We are also reluctantly compelled to omit the 
speech of Senator Hawtey upon the free school 
bill, until our next. 





Cotteces 1n THE Unitep States.—There are 
now, in the United States, 119 colleges: 13 of 
which are under the direction of the Baptists; 9 
under the direction of the Episcopalians; 13 
under the direction of the Methodists; 14 under 
the direction of the Roman Catholics; 9 under 
the direction of the Congregationalists ; and 61, 
most of which are under the direction of the 
Presbyterians. 

Harvard Uniyersity is the oldest Collegiate 
institution in the United States; it was founded 
in 1638, 18 years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth. The number of the alumni 





is 6131; of this number 1628 were and are min- 
isters. The present number of volumes in the 
Library is 82,000. : - 

Yale College was founded in 1700. The pre- 
sent number of alumni is 5762; of this number 
1497 were and are ministers. The number of 
volumes in the Library is 46,000. In 1829 this 
Library contained 15,000 volumes. Harvard, the 
same year, contained 34,500 volumes. There 
were in 1829 only 43 colleges in the United 
States. . 

The whole number of volumes contained in 
the Libraries of the 119 colleges as reported, is 
133,061; of the aggregate, 274,804 belong to the 
12 colleges in New England ; and nearly one 
third of this namber is contained in the Library 
of Harvard University. 

The present number of students connected 
with Yale College is 379; Union, 304; Harvard, 
277; College of New Jersey, (Princeton,) 240 ; 
South Carolina, 219 ; Dartmouth, 201 ; University 
of Virginia, 212; St. Xavier, (Cincinnati,) 270; 
Indiana Asbury University, 268. There are 30, 
colleges that have over 100 students each, and 
less than 200; and the remaining number, less 
than 100 each. 

The number of students connected with all the 
colleges in the United States is 11,000.—About 
one fourth ef this number is graduated annually 
to go out and battle against the uncircumcised 
hosts of ignorance and superstition, whose bliss 
consists in that—“ they know no more.” 

May this Spartan band of educated young men 
be greatly augmented until the power shall over- 
come the hosts of rebel ignorance, and compel 
them to flee to schools and colleges for refuge, or 
else quit the country which has made, and is 
making such ample means for the education of 
all within its borders. 





INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

A Bibliographical Catalogue of the Books, 
Translations of the Scriptures, and other publica- 
tions in the Indian Tongues of the United States, 
has just been prepared by Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
Esq., of the Indian Bureau. It is intended to 
denote the progress which has been made in this 
department of inquiry. Mr. Schoolcraft says: 

“ It is issued, in this form, to apprize transla- 
tors who have or may enter this field of labor, of 
the works received, that they may avoid sending 
duplicates; at the same time that wry A are re- 
quested to aid in completing the plan by trans- 
mitting, under cover in all cases, to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, original or revised works 
of every kind, including grammars and vocabul- 
aries, which are not embraced in this incipient 


catalogue. 
“The true history of the. Indian: tribes and 
their international relations must rest, as a basis, 
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upon the light obtained from their languages. 
To @rom a classify them into fasnilicn, on 
philosophical principles, will be to restore these 
ancient relations. Their traditions and histori- 
cal affinities, so far as they reach, will generally 
attest the truth of the facts denoted by language. 
In our future policy, they should be removed or 
colonized in reference to this relationship, and 
foreign groups not be commingled with the cog- 
nate tribes. : 

“ The true object of investigating the languages 
is thus perceived, and it is hoped that its practi- 
cal, as well as historical importance, will be ap- 
preciated in ready responses from persons receiv- 
ing these sheets.” 


Editor’s Table. 


THe American .QUARTERLY RecistEr AND Ma- 
Gazine£, conducted by James Srryxen: March, 
1849. Vol 2, Ne. t. 


" We have already given our opinion of this ex- 
cellent quarterly. Like its predecessors, the 
number before us contains a vast amount of use- 
ful information, which is alike valuable for the 
present and the future. The historical and sta 
tistical departments are full and accurate, form- 
ing a most valuable compend for the scholar and 
the statesman. 

We most cordially commend it as the best pe- 
riodical of the times, and so national in character 
as to entitie it to liberal sapport. 

E. H. Pease & Co., Agents, Albany. 














Books For THE Prope, or Illustrations of Prac- 
tical Godliness; drawn from the door of wisdom. 
By E. L. Morgan, author of the Orators of the 
American Revulution. Boston: Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln. 1849. 


This volume comprises a series of well writ 
ten essays, in which the principles of Chris 
tian morality ate presented in a manner adapted 
to the comprehension of the mass of mankind. 
The following are the subjects discussed, and 
the truths they embody well enforced : 

Captiousness, or the Censorious man; Kindness, 
or the hero who best Conquers ; Sobriety, or the 
Glory of Young Men; Frugality or the Beauty of 
Old Age ; Temptation, or the Simpleton Secured ; 
Integrity, or the Tradesman Prospered ; Extra- 
vagance, or the Spendthrift Disgraced; Vanity, 
or the Decorated Fool; Pride, or the Scorner 
Scorned ; Idleness, or the Slothful Self-Murdered ; 
Industry, or the Diligent Made Rich; Preseve- 
rence, or the Invincible Champion; Sincerity, or 
the Irresistible Persuader ; Falsehood, or the 
Dissembler Accused; Deceit, or the Knave Un- 
masked ; Flattery, or the Lurking Foe. 

Such topics as the above, treated in accordance 
with the teachings of the Bible, and those plain 
principles of ethics which every day’s experience 
fully confirms, cannot fail to be read with profit 
by all. 





Thirteenth Annual Report and Documents of the 
New-York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Made to the Legislature. Jany. 24, 1849. 
This institution continues in a prosperous con- 

dition and accomplishes a vast amount of good. 

It has already gained a strong hold upon the 

sympathies of the public by the excellent system 

of management which has characterized it from 
its commencement. 


The recent appropriation made by the Legis. 


lature to liquidate the debt incurred in enlarging 
the building, is another earnest of the wise and 
philanthropic policy adopted by the State of 
New-York in educating this unfortunate class of 
her citizens. 





Sermons, delivered in the Chapel of Brown 
University, by Francrs WayYLanp, President 
of the University. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 1849. 


This volume contains twenty-one sermons, de- 
livered in the discharge of the author’s duty as 
President of Brown University. They embody 
the most important doctrines of religion. Two 
were written immediately after the accounts of 
the recent revolutions in Europe were received, 
and treat of subjects of general interest. 








Memorial 


Of the Onondaga Covnty Teachers’ Institute to 
the Legislature, in relation to Free Schools. 


To the Honorable the Legislature 
of the State of New-York. 

The undersigned, having been appointed by the 
Onondaga County Teachers’ Institute, a commit- 
tee to memorialize your honorable body for the 
establishment of a system of free schools through- 
out this State, respectfully invite attention to the 
following : 

1. The duty of society to educate iis younger 

members 

During the period when the young are most 
susceptible of impressions fur good or evil—when 
the habits of their physical, intellectual and moral 
natures are forming for all future existence—they 
are wholly dependent upon the guidance of others. 
When they commence their earthly existence, 
they become members of community. They can- 
not be excluded from it. Facts warrant us in say- 
ing that if their early guidance is wrong, no earthly 
pease carr prevent them from being perpetual 

urdens to the body politic. But if they are pro- 
perly guided during their most scsoptiie years, 
if right habits have been formed in them by their 
guardians, they then become valuable members 
of society. 

The Creator has so ordered, that no member. of 
society can éuffer, without all participating: hence 
as a mere matter of self preservation, and of in- 
creased individual happiness, society is securing 
her own elevation, by using the means within her 
reach to elevate the youngermembers. The elder 


members are the natural guardians of the younger. 
ff this duty. i Sis 
ite con conmgaaieen of out nclghbies, we ene. 


form new associations, or remove to another loca- 





lity; but when society receives an individual, she’ 
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must do it even without her consent, and viper 
though he be, she must carry him in her bosom. 
The criminal statistics of the age furnish proof that 
ignorance and vice are the t disturbers of the 
public peace, and that they furnish the convicts of 
our prisons. How important then is it, that the 
young be trained to intelligence and virtue, if for 
no other reason, that the security of society shall 
be withiu herself more formidable than bolts and 
bars, or penal laws—the cheerful and intelligent 
co-operation of all, for the good of all. ~ 

The interests of society are best promoted by a 
thorough system of education. Those who are 
now responsible members are passing away, and 
others rising to fill their places and perform their 
duties. If they are better qualified to perform 
them as citizens and men than their predecessors, 
the commonwealth is the gainer; but if an infe- 
rior race follows, society is deteriorated, and it 
needs no spirit of prophecy to predict, that at no 
distant period our fic temple of Liberty will crum- 
ble to ruins. 

2. The undersigned believe it to be a sound 
principle of political.economy, that the value of 
property is increased wn proportion to the security 
of the tenure by which tt is held, and the facilities 
for its increase. . 

Let us then consider, , 

First, The security of property. Ina civilized 
state men place the most value upon rea! estate, 
but among a barbarous or halfcivilized people the 
rreatest value'is set upon the necessaries of imme- 
diate existence, 6r immediate enjoyment. The 
Arab, the Mexican rancho, or even the wild Ame- 
rican Indian, can conceive of but little value in the 
soil: his arms, his horse, and his ornaments, are 
to him most valuable, because they are most use- 
ful and best. gratify his vanity. No nian in his 
senses would buy real estate, with the liability at 
any moment of being déprived of it. And other 
things being equal, property will be very much 
influenced in its value by this feeling of security. 
In communities composed of the honest and the 
dishonest, the good and the bad, the value of pro- 
perty will depend much upon the relative propor- 
tion of the two classes. We may have the best 
of laws, but unless the moral sense of community 
is at least equally elevated, they will remain a dead 
letter pon the statute book, or at most but par- 
tially executed. 

Szconp. .The facilitics for the increase of ‘pro- 
perty. It seems to your memorialists evident, that 
in a country where there is but little security in the 

ssession of property, and but few facilities for 
its increase, its value must be depressed. If we 
look for an example, Ireland, bleeding, famishing 
Ireland presents a mournful one. A writerin the 
Westminster Review thus speaks of her condition: 
“She is involved in a vicious circle of evils, which 
every day binds itself more tightly around her. 

The wretchedness of her people, caused by want 
* of employment, makes them desperate, criminal 
and rebellious. And their despair, crime and Te- 
bellious spirit, scare away capital, deter the exer- 
tions of private enterprise, and thus perpetuate 
‘tueir non-employment and consequent misery.” 
If the above extract be true, it seems to us to fol- 
low, that the insecurity of the times, and the lia- 
bility of being deprived of capital, keeps every 

ind o d hs France, too, men 


f pr epressed ’ 
were deterred ont en enterprise, on account 
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shops to keep the laboring multitudes from star- 
vation. Facts warrant the statement, that, in 
those countries where the most general education 
prevails, there will be found most stability and 
security, and there the greatest facilities for the 
sure increase of property will be found; and there 
its value, other things being equal, will be most 
enhanced. 

If the security of property is greatest, and also 
the facilities for its increase, m an educated cam- 
munity, it is manifestly the true interest of proper 
ty holders to scatter broadcast over the land the 
seeds of knowledge. It will not be necessary for 
us to say, that indisputably the common school 
presents the most feasible means of accomplishin 
this object. Probably all the school education o 
at least five sixths of the rising geuefation will be 
acquired at these institutions. They. should there- 
fore be open to all, without distinction. They 
should be the common property of society, in 
which all the members should have an equal inte- 
rest. But under their present management in this 
State, (except a few cities and villages,) the poor 
man must go and confess his poverty, and crave 
the privilege of sending his children to the com- 
mou school, as the beggar craves a morsel of food, 
Is it strange that his dignity revolts at this? 

All the operations of society are carried on, 
more or less, by means of money. The army, and 
all the operations of government, even to the 
mending of the highways, are supported by money 
drawn trom the resources of the country, and not 
upon individuals as individuals, Prisons are built, 
and all the expenses of detecting, arresting, con- 
fining, trying and punishing criminals, are borne 
by the members of community in proportion to 
each one’s pecuniary means, Our poor-hotses 
are on the same footing, and are filled by imbe- 
ciles simply from ignorance. Why not, in justice 
to the young, support by the same equal and equi- 
table tax the common school, which will prevent, 
in most instances, a life of crime, or a resort in 
after life to the poor-house? It is notorious, that 
the great body of the criminals in our prisons, and 
the paupers in our poor-houses, are of the lowest 
and most ignorant class. Shall that elass go on 
widening and deepening by increase of itself, and 
by accessions from foreign lands? If 8o, the ship 
of State can hardly fail to founder on the shoals ef 
ignorance, or be dashed in pieces against the rocks 
of anarchy, unless prevented by more than human 
foresight. 

3. Your memorialists have compiled the follow- 
ing statistics, showing the actua] expense neces- 
sary to carry a system of free schools into success- 
ful operation throughout this State. And first, 
they would remark, that nearly one-fourth of the 
children in the State are now substantially enjoy- 
ing all the privileges of free schools. 

on. John C. Spencer, in his report to the Le- 
gislature, for 1839, estimated that the enérre 
expense of schooling all the children in the State 
would average $3.35. The amount for tuition 
was only $1 77 per scholar. 

We present the following estimates on the basis 
of Mr. Spencer’s, for thé year 1847. 

Interest on school houses and lands, 

for each of the 10,621 districts, at 

an average of $200 each,....... $127,452 00 
Books and stationery for the 775,723 

children, re at $leach,... 775,723 00 
Fuel for each district, at $10 each, . 106,210 00 





of the instability of the times, thas forcing the pro- 
visional government to open the national work- 
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mounts raised by supervisors, 








$419,008, ese were eres eeeeeses 20,950 40 

Fees on rate at 5 per cent., 
9466767 4.44, 22056. oe eee se scene 23,333 72 
of houses, at $5 each,..... 53,105 00 

ee of town su ao 

ents, (873) at an avera 0 

in conan ee a 43,650 00 d 

k mmownity, 0.2.2.0... 2... $1,150,484 19 
Anjount paid teachers’ wages,.... 1,105,682 34 
Making an. eo of........ $2,256,106 46 


ex: in 1847, for school purposes. 

ividing this sum by the number of children 
reported as having actually attended school, 
(775,723,) ‘and it gives an average cost per 
— » of eee Bn on actial amount for 
instruction was $1,105,682. j -dixided as 
bee ves for each choke BE t of this 
suff Only $466,674.44 was raised’ by rate bill, the 
balancé of tire’ being now derived from 
the State, or by &@ property tax. This sum, 
dividéd as before,-gives an average for each child 
of sixty ents, or taking the aggregate of ‘axdble 
puget > the State;"for the year 1847, as re- 
po y the Coinptroller, at the sum of $632,- | 
699,993, and #tax of three-fourths of a mill 
doWar, yields $474,529:99, which is more than 


| child, 





sufiéiént’ to pay the rate bill of that year by 
$7,950.55: In the city of Syracuse, it is estimated 
that a property tax of three-fifths of a mill per} 
dollar will cover the. tuition of pupils at the public | 
schools. 

Tn the report of Mr. Randall, for the year 1340, | 
it is stated, that in all the schools of Buffa'o, pub- 
lic und private, previous to the free system, there 
wefé only 1,424 children, and that the amount 
paid for tuition was $19,094, being $13.41 per 
year for each scholar, or $3.35 per quarter, An 
estimate of the acttal ex of yearly imstruc- 
tioh “of -#h équdl mumber in —_ pabilic schools, 


: , an.stirfual balance 
in favor , of $11,254, Gr a saving of 
nearly two-thirds. ~~ F.9 

B iimate made by Mt, Spen- 


cor whi “above, it ‘will be seen that he esti- 


‘expense of each pupil for a Year, at 
$3855" tkatily the same as was paid in Buffalo 
for one® » , 


From the foregoing considerations, your memo- 


rialists would respectfully petition your lionorable 
body, to give to good people of the State of 


New-York, at your present session, a system of 
free schools. And yourmemorialists will ever pray. 
R. R. STETSON, Committee from the 
W. W. NEWMAN, 7? Onondaga Co. Tea- 
A. G. SALISBURY. )chers’ Institute. 
Syracuse, February 24, 1849. 


“" - Neties te Town Clerks. 

AN ACT requiring chattel mortgages to be registered. 

The People of the Stateaf NewYork, represented iw Se 

e f New York, repres in 

nate apd Leeembly, o) enact ae fi : sa 

Section'!. It shall be the duty of the clerks of the several 
towns ang @ounties in this state, in whese offices chattel 
mortgages are by law required to be filed, to provide-proper 
books, at the expense ef their respective towns, in which 
the names of all parties to every mortgage, or instrument 
intended to operate as a mortgage of goods and whasiala, 
hereaftef filed hy them orcither of them, shall be enter 
in alphabetical ‘order,- under the head of mofttgagors and 
motigagees, in cach.of such books respectively. is 

§ 2. It shall be the duty of the said several clerks to num- 





ber every such mortgage or copy 30 filed in said office, by 


Clerk 


$3. 
the in beoks 1 x cents. 
see ele effect within thirty days after its 

The subscriber has a large quantity of blank 
books for sale for entering chattel mortgages ac- 
cording to the above law. 

- Town clerks are desired to send their orders to 

JAMES HENRY, Bookee!ler, 





ap-im . 67 State-street, Aibany. 
_ Webb's Beaders. 
Baker & Sc r would eallthe attention of Teachers, 
Common 8chool Superintendents and parents to 


al ‘- “Webb's ‘Reading and Spelling " 
ing a new method of teac children to read and spe!» 
founded on Nature and Ree Ps 

1 John’s Fitst Book, or Webb’s First Reader. 

2. The Pupils Guide, or Webb’s Second Reader. 
John’s Ist Book 12mo pp. 72. This work contains three 
eg viz: Part 1, word method; Part ll, Phonic Method ; 
‘art Ill, Union Method. 

Part | censists of simple words, denoting familiar objects, 
qualities and actions to be by and at once 

bined into whose meaning ie chviode to the 





Part Il, Teaches ihe alphabet, taking letters with special 
reference to formation of eer, (containing no mute let- 
trers) ——— words, which in turn are formed (by them 
selves, or with words from Part I) into easy and instrue- 
tive reading lessons ; Part I!I unites both of these, and in- 
troduces irregular words. 

This work is used in the Experimental Department of 
N. ¥ State Normal School to the exclusion of all other 
First Reading Books for children, and has seeured the de- 
cided approbation and preference of D. P. Page, the late 
distinguished Principal. From the many impartial com- 
mendations it has received, we select the following : 

Pexn Yan N.Y, After a due examination, we are pre- 
pared to pronognce this little book justthe thing ; it adini- 
rably aa completdly supplies the deficiency heretofore ex- 


isting. ~~ &= Nee ; 
> M=eR. Misuse, Principal Union School No. 1. 
UNER, Principal Union School No. 2. 


Heuer Br; 

“The old way of tenchtiing reading is exchanged for one 
which gives igens to the pupil.” 
E. D. GRANGER, Town Superintendent of 

. *) @+* Sodus, Wayne Co, N. Y. 
1 cordially recommeiid it to all parents and ‘Teachers, 
who wish=the child’s first étep in learning, taken in the 
right place and manner. 
S. 8. MEAD, Principal of Franklin Institute.’ 

Norfolk, February, 1848. 


Prospect Hitt, Va., Dec. 1848. ‘I have carefully and 
atttentively perused your First Rook’ and have made use 
of it in the instraction of the younger branches of my own 
family ; 1 can therefore cheerfully commend it to the pat- 
ronage and of parents afi Frpeeyer yl seem £ as 
one of the ye i ~ Se ee oa the — Blementary 
Edueation, which has come under my observations. 

Yours, éc., BAMUEL 8. RANDALL. 

“1 would cordially recommend it to the serions, conside- 
ration of all engaged in the primary instruction of the 

ung.” ; 
you"s" Rav. E. Faron, late Principal of 

Brooklyn Female Seminary. 

Tas Puews Gums, or Webb's Second Reader, by J, 
R. Webb, is the second of the series; this is a Speller and 
Reader, the Spelling columns being over their respective 
reading lessons which contain no word not already used. 

This ely obviates hesitation and drauling The 
reading lessons are such as will amuse and instinct, not 
the fancy but the child. 

All fe are excluded, At the close of the lessons is 
an extensive variety of questions adapted to improve the 
mind and heart. They relate to the reading lessons; com- 
bination of numbers and general subjects, all pleasing to 
the child. Methods for improving the memory ; teaching 
grammar, &¢., are given. Both readers contain a table of 
the Elementary sounds of our language, concise and plain, 
BAKER 2 SCRIBNER, 


ap-3m Park Row and 145 Nassau st. 


of 


District. 





